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THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 
BY J. M. WILSON, ESQ. 
Seven or eight years ago, I was traveling between 
Berwick and Selkirk, and, having started at the crowing 
of the cock, I had left Melrose before four in the after- 
noon. On arriving at Abbottsford, I perceived a High- 
land soldier, apparently fatigued as myself, leaning 
upon a walking-stick, and gazing intensely on the fairy 
palace of the magician whose wand is since broken, 
but whose magic still remains. I am no particular 
disciple of Lavater’s, yet the man carried his soul upon 
his face, and we were friends at the first glance. He 
wore a plain Highland bonnet, and a coarse grey great 
coat, buttoned to the throat. His dress bespoke him to 
belong only to the ranks; but there was a dignity in 
his manner, and a fire,a glowing language, in his eyes, 
worthy ofa chieftain. His height might exceed five 
feet nine, and his age be about thirty. The traces of 
manly beauty were still upon his cheeks; but the sun 
of a western hemisphere had tinged them with a sallow 
hue and imprinted untimely furrows. 

Our conversation related chiefly to the classic sce- 
nery around us; and we had pleasantly journeyed to- 
gether for two or three miles, when we arrived at a 
little sequestered burial-ground by the way-side, near 
which there was neither church nor dwelling. — Its 
low wall was thinly covered with turf, and we sat down 
upon it to rest. My companion became silent and mel- 
ancholy, and his eyes wandered anxiously among the 
graves. 

“Here,” said he, sleep some of my father’s children, 
who died in infancy.” 

He picked up a small stone from the ground, and, 
throwing it gently about ten yards, “That,” added he, 
“is the very spot. But, thank God! no grave-stone has 
been raised during my absence! It is a token I shall 
find my parents living—and,” continued he, with a 
sigh, “may Lalso find their love! It is hard, sir, when 
the heart of a parent is turned against his own child.” 

He dropped his head upon his breast for a few mo- 
ments and was silent, and, hastily raising his forefinger 
to his eyes, seemed to dash away asolitary tear. Then, 
turning to me, he continued: “You may think, sir, | 
this is weakness in a soldier; but human hearts beat | 
beneath ared coat. My father, whose name is Camp- 
bell, and who was brought from Argyleshire while! 
young, is a wealthy farmer in this n° ghborhood.| 
T’'welve years ago, | loved a being gentle as the light of! 
a summer moon, We were children together, and she | 
grew in beauty on my sight, as the star of evening steals | 
into glory through the twilight. But she was poor and| 
portionless, the daughter of ameanshepherd. Our at-| 
tachment offended my father. He conimanded me to! 
leave her for ever. lL could not, and he turned me from | 
his house. I wandered, | knew not, and | cared not,| 
whither. But I will not detain you with my history. | 
In my utmost need I meta sergeant of the forty-second, | 
who was then upon the recruiting service, and in a few 
weeks I joined that regiment of proud hearts. [ was 
at Brussels when the invitation to the wolf and the ra- 
yeu rang at midnight through the streets. It was the} 
herald of a day of glory and of death, There were| 
three Highland regiments of us—three joined in one—| 
joined in rivalry, in love, and ip purpose; and, thank 
Fate! L was present when the till then invincible le- 
gions of the cuirassed Gauls rushed, with their war-| 
horses neighing destruction, upon a kneeling phalanx 
of Scottish hearts, sluelded only by the plaid and the 
bare bayonet from the unsheathed sabres of the united 
glory of France, as they poured like torrents of death 
to extir- 





on the waving plumes of our devoted band, 


pate our name from the annals of Scottish heroism. | 


from the hearts we had left behind us; and ‘Scotland 
for ever!’ re-echoed ‘Victory!’ It was a moment of in- 
spiration and of triumph. Forward dashed our High- 
land heroes, fearless as their fathers, resistless as our 
mountain cataracts! ‘The proud steed and its mailed 
rider quailed at the shout. Home and its world of un- 
utterable joys—yes, home and the fair bosom that 
would welcome its hero—glory and the spirit of our 
fathers—all rushed upon our imagination at the sound. 
It was a moment of poetry, of patriotism, and of inspi- 
ration—of poetry felt by all, except the wretch, 

Who never to himselfhath said, 

This is my own, my native, land! 
Heavens!” added he, starting to his feet, and grasping 
his staff, as the enthusiasm of the past gushed back up- 
on his soul, “to have joined in that shout was to live 
an eternity in the vibration of a pendulum!” 

Ina few moments the animated soul that gave elo- 
quence to his tongue drew itself back into the cham- 
bers of humanity, and, resuming his seat upon the low 
wall, he continued: “I left my old regiment with the 
prospect of promotion, and have since served in the 
West Indies; but I have heard nothing of my father— 
nothing of my mother—nothing of her I love!” 

While he was yet speaking, the grave-digger, with a 
pick-axe and spade over his shoulder, entered the 
ground, Heapproached within a few yards of where 
we sat. He measured off'a narrow piece of earth—it 
encircled the little stone which the soldier had thrown 
to mark out the burial-place of his family. Convulsion 


rushed over the features of my companion; he shivered} 


—he grasped my arm—his lips quivered—his breathing 
became short and loud—the cold sweat trickled from 
his temples. He sprang over the wall—he rushed to- 
wards the spot. 

“Man!” he exclaimed in agony, “whose grave is 
that?” 

“Hoot! awa’ wi’ ye,” said the grave-digger, starting 
back at lis manner; ‘“whatna a way is that to gliffa 
body!—are ye daft?” ? 

“Answer me,” eried the soldier, seizing his hand;— 
“whose grave—whose grave is thatt 

“Mercy on me!” replied the man of death, “ye are 
surely out o’ your head—it’s an auld body they ea’d 
Adam Campbell’s graye—now are ye ony thing the 
wiser for spierin’?” 

“My father!” cried my comrade as I approached him; 
and, clasping his hands together, he bent his head upon 
my shoulder, and wept aloud. 

I will not dwell upon the painful scene. During his 
absence, adversity had given the fortunes of his father 
to the wind; and he had died in an humble cottage, 
unlamented and unnoticed by the friends of his pros- 
perity. 

At the request of my fellow-traveler, | accompanied 
him to the house of mourning. ‘T’wo or three poor 
cottagers sat round the fire. The coffin, with the lid 
open, lay across a table near the window. A few 
white hairs fell over the whiter face of the deceased, 
which seemed to indicate that he died from sorrow ra- 
ther than from age. ‘The son pressed his lips to his 
father’s cheek. He groaned in spirit, and was troub- 
led. He raised his head in agony, and, with a voice 
almost inarticulate with grief, exclaimed inquiriugly, 
“My mother?” 

The wondering peasants started to their feet, and in 
silence pointed to a lowly bed. He hastened forward 
—lie fell upon lis knees by the bed-side. 

“My mother!—O my mother!” he exclaimed, “d 
not you, too, leave me!—Look at me—speak to me—l 
W illic—have you 


aim your OWN solyour owl Loo 


forgot me, mother?” 
She, too, lay upon her death-bed, and the tide of life 
was fast ebbing; but the remembered voice of her be- 


loved son drove it back for a moment. She opened her 


Then, then, in the hour of peril and of death, the ge-|eyes—she attempted to raise her feeble hand, and it 
nius of country burst forth through the darkness of des-| fel] upon his head. She spoke, but he alone knew the 
pair, like the first flash of the young sun upon the| words that she uttered; they seemed accents of mingled 
earth when God said ‘Let there be light!"—as the Scots| anguish, of joy, and of blessing. For several minutes 
Greys flying to our aid raised the electric shout, ‘Scot-| he bent over the bed, and wept bitterly. He held her 
Jand for ever!’ ‘Scotland for ever!’ returned our tar-| withered hand in his; he started; and, as we approached 
taned clansmen; ‘Scotland tor ever!’ reverberated as|him, the hand he held was stiff and lifeless. He wept 


> 


no longer—he gazed from the dead body of his father 
'to that of his mother—his eyes wandered wildly from 
the one to the other—he smote his hand upon his brow, 
and threw himself upon a chair, while misery transfixed 
him, as if a thunderbolt had entered his soul. 

I will not give a description of the melancholy fune- 
rals and solitary mourner. The father’s obsequies 
|were delayed, and the son laid both his parents in the 
| same grave, 

Several months passed away before I gained infor- 
mation respecting the sequel of my little story. After 
jis parents were laid in the dust, William ‘Campbell, 
| with a sad and anxious heart, made inquiries after Jeanie 
Leslie, the object of his early affections, to whom we 
have already alluded. For several weeks his search 
was fruitless; but at length he learned that considerable 
|property had been left to her father by a distant rela- 
|tive, and that he now resided somewhere in Dumfries- 
| shire. 
| Inthe same garb which I have already described, 
the soldier set out upon his journey. With little diffi- 
culty he discovered the house. It resembled such as 
are occupied by the higher class of farmers. The 
\front door stood open. He knocked, but no one an- 
swered. He proceeded along the passage—he heard 
voices in an apartment on his right—again he knocked, 
but was unheeded. He anneal uninvited. A group 
were standing in the middle of the floor, and among 
‘them a minister, commencing the marriage-service of 
the church of Scotland. ‘The bride hung her head 
sorrowfully, and tears were stealing down her cheeke 
—she was his own Jeanie Leslie. The clergyman 
paused. ‘The bride’s father stepped forward angrily, 
und inquired, “What do ye want, sir?” but, instantly 
recognizing his features, he seized him by the breast, 
and, in a voice half-choked with passion, continued— 
“Sorrow tak’ ye for a scoundrel! what's brought ye 
here—an’ the inair especially at a time like this? Get 
out o’ my house, sir! | say, Willie Campbell, get out o’ 
jiny house, an’ never darken my door again w! your 
ne’er-do-well countenance!” 
| A sudden shriek followed the mention of his name, 
and Jeanie Leslie fell into the arms of her bridemaid, 

“Peace, Mr. Leslie!” said the soldier, pushing the old 
man aside; “since matters are thus, I will only stop to 
say farewell—tor auld langsyne—you cannot deny me 
that.” 

He passed towards the object of his young love. She 
spoke not—she moved not—he took her hand, but she 
scemed unconscious of what he did! And, as he again 
gazed upon her beautiful countenance, absence became 
as a dream upon her face. The very language he had 
acquired during their separation was laic a-ide, Na- 
ture triumphed over art, and he addressed her in the 
accents in which he had first breathed love and won 
her heart. 

“Jeanie!” said he, pressing her hand between his, 
‘i's asair thing to say fureweel, but at present I maun 
say it. This is a scene | never expected to see; for 
oh, Jeanie! I could have trusted to your truth and to 
your love as the farmer trusts to seed-time and har- 
vest, and is not disappointed. I thought it was ill 
enough, when, hoping to find my father’s forgiveness, 
I found them digging his grave; or, when | reached my 
mother’s bedside, and found her only able to stretch 
out her hand and say—It’s my ain bairn!—it’s my ain 
bairn! But | maun bid ye fareweel, Willie—fareweel 
already!—it is sair—sair!—But oh, may the blessing &° 
the God o’ Abraham—.’ As she said this the death- 
rattle @rew louder and louder in her throat—for a mo- 
ment her eyes became as bright as diamonds---I thought 
it was the immortal spark leaving the body: and be- 
fore | could speak, the cold film of death passed over 
them, and the tears I saw gathering in them while she 
was speaking rolled down the cheeks ofa corpse! But 
oh, Jeanie, woman!—it wasna a trial hke this—this is 
Hie separating the flesh from the bones, and burning 
the marrow!—But ye maun be anither’s now—fare- 
weel!—fareweel"” 

“No! no!—imy ain Willie!” she exclaimed, recover 
ing from the agony of stupefaction: “my hand is still 
free, and my heart has aye been yours—save me, Wil- 
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lie! save me!” and she threw herself into his arms. The juring him. In doing this, rather by way of salutation | 


: implori hem | than fi jesire to gratify curiosity, | exclaimed— 
bridegroom looked from one to another, imploring them 1 from any desi gratily y i ieleme of the Deity are beyond the reach of human 


to commence an attack upon the intruder, but he looked | “which way, old gentleman!” ‘Turning his face, beam- 


improved and adorned by the hand of man; its defects 
may be concealed, and its beauties heightened; but the 


in vain, The father again seized the old great coat of ing with kindness and serenity, towards me, and point-|art, and are impaired in their influence in preportion = 


the soldier, and, almost rending it in twain, discovered | mg with his cane, while his limbs trembled for its sup- 
underneath to the astonished company the richly laced | port, to a small red frame builing some yards off, which 
uniform of a British officer. He dropped the fragment | had previously escaped my observation, he replied, 
of the outer garment in wonder, and, at the same time | / eee Sreres Deen, 
dropping his wrath, exclaimed, “Mr. € ampbell!—or| mark, he moved onward to the place of his destination. 
what are ye?—will you explain yoursel’ ?” What, at one period, would be matter of indiffer- 
A few words explained all. The bridegroom, a ence, is at another, a subject o 


“Toward Heaven, | hope”—and, without further re-|be counterfeited. Far less are the princip 
i grace to be recommended to regard and veneration, by 
‘the glare and glitter of magnificent altars, or temples 
f deep and absorbing in-| towering to the skies, ‘These are the outward habili- 


wealthy, middle-aged man without a heart, left the | 
house, gnashing his teeth. Badly as our military hon- 
ors are conferred, merit is not always overlooked even) 


terest. 
looked, is, at another, an object of great concernment. 
This diversity depends upon the influence of different 


‘they are either decorated or disguised. Neither the 
‘sun nor the stars can ever be delineated by the most 
|perfect artist. ‘The works of the Alig™ty are not to 


es of divine 


What, at one piace, would be entirely over-|ments, and flourishes of piety, and not its soul; they 


lare calculated to disturb and distract rather than subdue, 
‘and concentrate the thoughts of the worshipper; they 


in this country, where money is every thing, and the | associations, producing different tones of mind—more or subject man - look at his spentes as P enmepe te glass 
Scottish soldier had obtained the promotion he desery-| less calculated to harmonize with the scenes by which | darkly, a— - oe anes to pes, ‘ owing 
ed, Jeanie’s joy was like adreamofheayen. Inafew|we may be immediately surrounded, I had been listen- | at once in a ees = aig sy the on ing a 
weeks she gave her hand to Captain Campbell, of his|ing to the instructive voice of Creation, during the | awful ae e tl Ne bei wr ae siehj t 7 
Majesty's regiment of infantry, to whom long| whole of my ride—my thoughts therefore becaine sub- | have —- et 7 Chase ~ 0° wae 4 urnis aoe oe 
years before she had given her young heart. lime, and, like the old stranger's, were directed towards |reasons for a preference 0} unostentalious worship, ut 
Heaven. J know, upon the occasion referred to, those reasons 
Leaving my horse to browse in the underwood I dis-| Were 80 deeply telt, as never to be forgotten. 
/mounted, and followed my infirm pilot into what I rea- F —_ the ee he “ — ——— _ 
. . . — dily ascertained to be a place of worship. It was about |broxen up, Inspired by, & trust, no tiiaudable curiosity, 
THE SANDAMANIANS. \Gfteen foet square, iad built of al and seemed | singled out the old gentleman, whom I first encoun 
FROM THE DIARY OF A LAWYER, ‘to have been originally intended for a school-house, |tered, and, with the enthusiasm of youth, entered into 
What can be more lovely than Religion—and who/It was surrounded by the stillness of death; no sound Conversation with him upon the very subject which has 
has the power to think of it, without feeling its imme-|broke from its concealed chamber, from which it could just been adverted to, and which was of course at that 
diate int me t ! in ; 
tranquilizing,—so heavenly in its atmosphere, that we |the idea of a rustic church was uppermost in my mind simplicity in religion, I shall long remember his re- 
can be at no loss to imagine the blessed state of the|—I was prepared to see the young and the old all ply to this suggestion. “rhere are two kinds of sim- 
just made perfect, from the happiness which piety im-|mingled together—the sidelong glance of the bashful | pheity, my lad,’ said he, fixing his dim eyes upon me,’ 
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POPULAR SELECTIONS. 


sence? There is something so rerene,—vo|be inferred that it was a receptacle of the living. Stil] |time uppermost in the mind, namely, the advantages of 


parts to its votaries here as an antepast of their enjoy- jmaiden—the trown of reproof frou the more mature— 
ments hereafter. 
contemptible, to the eye of the religious, than the agi-| parents and the restrained and thoughtless merriment 


tation and bustle of this world, and the apparent anxi-|of children. How different was the scene! The| 


We can conceive nothing more truly |the envious rivalry of village pride—the anxiety of 


‘and they belong to difierent worlds; the one is‘# native 
of the skies, the other of earth; the former %s the sim- 
plicity of truth, the latter but its simulation or sem- 
blance. Be not, theretore, led away by hasty impres- 


ety and interest which it everywhere displays. It| whole congregation consisted but of five—five human | sions of spirilual—tfroin visible worship. Almost every- 
ought, on the contrary, rather to be viewed as a short| beings, the youngest of whom must have counted more| thing sublunary is illusory and fallacious, and men, so 


journey through changeful and perilous scenes whieh it | hast reventy winters—sitting as motionless as statues, |far from comprehending the motives and hearts of 


is essentially necessary we should perform, that we|their heads, where every silvery hair complained of others, rarely understand their own, O what a mira- 


may reach those climes where our sorrows shall be no 
more. ‘The very inconveniences and annoyances en 
countered in our course, are intended for our eventnal 
benefit, and prepare us more fully to appreciate the de- 
ights of final and eternal repose. Properly consider- 
, this world presents but a vista to the grave but 
while our immortal concerns are all beyond it, we too 
often live and die, as though, when the terrible jaws of 
the tomb once close upon us, we are forever extinct, 
Such are the views of some portions of mankind— 
but there are others, who, however they may be ocea- 
sionally diverted or distracted, by the glare and bustle 
of the scenes around them—still keep their eyes turned 
to the grave, as the pillow of repose, 
“Where all must rest, 
Never again to wake,—till the last truinp shali sound.” 


But'the most sublime earthly spectacle, that can be 


‘sunken eyes Gast upon the earth, as though in deep| 


Uwe, resting upon their respective canes, and their cle to man is man,’ ; 

Deeply imbued with the conversation thus com- 
abasement before the throne of Deity, Nota sound | menced, taking the bridle of my horse, I gave iy arm 
was uttered—not an eye was raised, as I entered—but to the patriarch and slowly walked onward with him 
utterly wrapped up in unutterable glory of their| towards his home. My attentions were uninvited, it is 
solemn meditation—this world seemed already to have| true, but far from being repelled, and they were much 
passed away. Here they stood upon the very division| more than repaid, as | listened to his instructive dis- 
line between time and eternity. How lovely is the| course, while “truths divine came mended from his 
scene when earth and Heaven meet! ‘There were visi-| tongue.” He was evidently a man of mind, and of the 
sible practieal monitors—with them was no deception| most extensive biblical knowledge. More than halt’ a 


a 
' 
, 
t 
' 
; 





—no pomp—-no show—no outward ceremony—it was 
the soul’s communion with its God. Never did piety 
appear so lovely to my eyes, as upon this occasion— 
thus simply attired—thus divested of all the trappings, 
and the gewgaws,—of the pomp and parade, with 
which she is so often deformed. The atmosphere 
scemed to melt and mould me into a kindred spirit, and 


I was lost in contrasting the nothingness and sinful- 
ness of man with the majesty and forgiveness of Hea- 
ven. 


exhibited, is that of the aged—the venerable and the 
virtuous, gradually approaching the clove of their tem-| 
ora] career—not hastened by anything like disease, 
- barely keeping pace with the invisible and stealthy| Shortly afler entering these humble but hallowed 
foot of time—ripening as it were into gradual decay— precincts, the outward or visible worship began. ‘The 
conscious of their approaching end, and serenely smil-|eldest of the patriarchs opened a large and time worn 
ing in the very grasp of fate. This is the language of| Bible that rested upon a desk before him, and com- 
the immortal spirit, that speaks of a blessed hereatter,|menced reading certain passages. Ile made no re- 
It is not superstition—it is not fanaticism—it is no|marks upon the text, but referred for the commentary 
bravado,—but it is the unshaken reliance of ihe soul{to certain explanatory portions of the same divine 
upon the omnipotence of a Saviour’s blood, In the} work. As he proceeded in the service and announced, 
many instances afforded through life of this divine in-|in a tremuious voice, the chapter and verse to which 
fluence, there is one that presented itself to my notice|he directed his attention, the rest of the holy group 
in early life, the effect of which will never be forgotten. |turned to the several passages referred to, and, in an 

Inthe year during the vacation of C junder tone, accompanied him through this devotional 
I employed myself, partly for recreation, partly for|exercise, as though resolved to reject all intermission 








health, in riding through the state of Massachusetts, | 
It was in the autumn of the year; the foliage was ftad- 
ing and falling into the sear, and every thing was caleu- 
lated to prepare the mind for deep meditation upon the 
vicissitudes and uncertainties of human existence, It 
was the holy Sabbath, and al) nature seemed to bow in 
silent reverence and adoration before the Great Su- 
preme. Throwing the reins upon the neck of my 
horse, I allowed him to pursue his own gait, while my 
mind annihilated both time and space in contemplating 
at once the might and the mercy of the Most High. 
About a mile south of the beautiful village of Taun- 
ton, as | was just entering a thick copse, a tall venera- 
ble looking man, somewhat bowed by the weight of 
years, (he having apparently exceeded the allotted time 
of our weary pilgrimage), passed across my path, and 
it became necessary, although riding very moderately, 
that I should suddenly rein up my horse, to avoid in- 


between themselves and the exhaustless Source of eter- 
nal life. Not an eye was raised—not a muscle moved 
in the whole assembly; and so deep, awful, and im- 
pressive was the scene, that I felt, for a time, as though 
| had actually been gathered to my fathers, and was in 
the venerable presence of “the just made perfect.” 
How long this illusion might have lasted I know not, 
had it not been interrupted by a general pause almost 
immediately followed by a simultaneous closing of their 
respective books. ‘The ceremony of the Lord’s Sup- 
per was next mutually performed among them, and the 
whole service was concluded by a short prayer from 
each of these hoary chroniclers of time. How great 
is the error of the supposition, that ornament and splen- 
dor are calculated to increase the attraction, or solem- 
nities of religion! Never is she so impressive, so awe 
inspiring, so altogether heavenly, as when exhibited in 
her most artless simplicity. ‘The work of man may be 





century before this time, he had graduated at Cam- 
bridge, and his relish for classic learning was still lively 
though not unimpaired, A disposition to know more 
of this extraordinary man still induced me to cling to 
him, until we at last, at the distance of about a mile 
from the meeting, arrived at his abode. 

The abode—I must endeavor to describe it, for never 
did so fairy a spot break suddenly upon the eye of the 
delighted traveler, in his wayworn peregrination thro’ 
life. 

There wes nothing magnificent about it, nothing that 
struck, but almost every thing that charmed the eye. 
The building was very low with a thatched roof: the 
doors and windows were shaded and almost closed with 
ivy, and jasinine and eglantine all intertwined and en- 
riched by nature’s skilful and bountiful hand. I omit- 
ted to mention that his little cottage stood entirely alone, 
no human dwelling lay even within sight of it, in the 
very bosom ofa sinall vailey, more beautiful than the 
sweet vale of Avoca. On the one side of it, at the dis- 
tance of about a rod, ran a silver stream in its natural 
channel, and upon more nearly approaching, I found 
that the site of the abode had been insulated, by means 
of a channel}, entirely surrounding it, which was filled 
by the limpid rivulet just mentioned; and which, in its 
purling, murmuring eddies, seemed rather to promote 
than disturb the serenity of the scene. I had just be- 
held the worship of the heart before the throne of the 
Most High, and it was reserved for me, in this lonely, 
lovely spot, to contemplate the silent and solemn tribute 
of inanimate nature to its Great Original. The dwel!- 
ing, like the owner, was fruitful of pious and philoso- 
phic reflections; they were both separated from the 
grosser and noisier scenes around them; they both 
seemed rather to form connecting links between earth 
and heaven, than to be entirely identified with either; 
there was such a perfect consistency, such a general 
adaptation between the man and the mansion, that, for 
a moment, I felt lost in youthful astonishmert, from 
which I was only recalled by the frienely voice of ny 
companion, expressing his thanks for my attentions, and 
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at the same time, saying ‘as I have fatigued you by my 
feebleness and infirmities, you must allow me in return, to 
offer you tewporary rest under my humble shed.’ I was 
about declining this kind proposal, and resuming my jour- 
ney, while the aged Mentor, with trembling hand, slowly 
lowered the little wicker bridge, which supplied the place of 
entrance; but, at that instant, as though attracted by the 
sound of the pullies, the door of the hut suddenly opened, 
and a figure presented itself, which seemed the enchantress, 
the presiding divinity of the fairy land. 

It was a beautiful girl, apparently scarcely fifteen years 
old. O! Lean describe her now even as she appeared to 
me then, as she ever afterwards appeared to me—lovely 
beyond her sex. Fiction and fancy may exhaust them- 
selves ere they conjure up to the view a face so fair, a 
form so ethereal, an eye so heavenly as hers. Her charms 
were rather those of the modest lily than the gairish rose; 
and as my glance first fell upon her all clad in spotless 
white, while her dark tresses sported with the enamored 
zephyr that played around her, she seemed a being of no 
earthly mould, ‘‘and moved in light of her own making.”’ 

Need I say that with this bright illusion before me, I im- 
mediately let fall the reins of my horse, and followed my 
aged conductor across the bridge, which, would to Heaven! 
I had never re-crossed. ‘‘Ada,’’ said my host, as she threw 
her arms around him and rested her hand upon his shoul- 
der, looking like spring just peeping from behind the hoary 
locks of winter, ‘‘Ada, my child! you do not see the stran- 
ger.’’ It was true,—her pure and innocent soul was ab- 
sorbed in filial tenderness and affection toward the only 
human being on whom her thoughts were fixed. Upon 
being thus apprized of my presence, instead of exhibiting 
any confusion or shame for this natural manifestation of 
feeling and evincing the least possible surprise, she now 
mildly withdrew her arm, directed her attention towards 
me, and in a voice soothing as softest music, while extend- 
ing her delicate hand in the way of welcome, she exclaim- 
ed, “Surely there can be no stranger to Ada, who is the 
companion of her father."’ I took the extended hand and 
to me it was the hand of fate. Since that time a thousand 


vollecti ave crowded upon my mind and subsequent- | ~ 
zocelioations & J y Equally vain are the expectations of those who would ob- 


ly been lost in the crowd of others, 


“Bat that dear moment all alone has lived 
Within the book and volume of my brain 
Unmixed with baser matter.’”’ 


Upon entering those peaceful doors, all within was found | 
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in appearance, and in the outward, painted flourish of the 
world, the time would still come, when this spring of un- 
ceasing labor should produce an abundant harvest; and 
when, in the maturity of years and knowledge, I should at 
last look down upon those, by whom in my yooth I had 
been scorned and trampled on. Ambition had hitherto 
been my ruling passion, it swayed an absolute sceptre over 
me, and I submitted unmurmuringly to its sovereign hand. 
There was nothing, however, in the prospects of ambition 
to console me for the indifference of such a being as Ada, 
and, at this moment, I would have gladly consented for 
ever to relinquish the world and all its allurements, for the 
delight of claiming so much loveliness for my own. 

My mind was busily engaged with these thoughts, when 
the old man took me kindly by the hand, saying, ‘the ap- 
proach of the evening, my young friend, admonishes us 
that we should separate. I am afraid we have drawn too 
largely upon your time, and yet, I must confess, I take 
leave of you reluctantly; advanced age looks at every part- 
ing as the last, and naturally induces us to postpone it. 
We should remember, however, that the pleasure derived 
by us from your society, may possibly be taken from those 
to whom it more legitimately belongs.’”’ He took an af. 
fectionate leave of me, and, as I turned to depart, my eye 
rested, fora moment, upon Ada. I approached her, took 
her passive hand in mine, gently pressed it, and, begging 
permission, If chance should ever throw me in the same 
direction again, to repeat my visit, lingeringly withdrew.— 
North Amer. Maga. 


Sa 














Troura.—Those are sadly deceived who expect to meet 
with truth at the surface in those regions where its value 
is known. The gold of Peru indeed, lay unprized by her 
ignorant natives, before ihe foot of the European adventu- 
rer had touched her shores, or European demand had 
given ita value. But he who would find it now, must ex- 
plore the recesses of the earth, and he would act rather an 
absurd part, should he search for it inthe streets of Lima. 


tain truth without deep inquiry and examination. Thi 
wedge must rend the heart of the gnarled oak from its en- 





closure—the forge, vigorously and laboriously applied, 
must draw the diamond from the coal—the crucible, man- 


to be in accordance with external indications. Plainness) aged with perseverance and industry, must extract from 


and neatness and order every where prevailed, and every) 


where spoke of Ada. She was the genius and sole ininate 
of this rural temple, and it was pervaded by the chastity | 
and harmony of her own thoughts. A humble repast of 
fruits and cream invited our acceptance; of which, seated 
by the side of Ada, after the usual blessing from the host, 
I ventured to partake. While the concluding grace was 
uttered in a warm though tremulous voice, my glance in- 
voluntarily fell epon Ada. Her eyes, instead of being de-| 
clined, were uplifted, and looked as though her pure spirit | 
were passing from them to kindred realms— 
“Such eyes as may have looked from Heaven, | 

But ne’er were raised to it before.” 

The cloth having been removed, the host glided almost | 
imperceptibly into conversation, ofa nature so interesting, 
that the gray tints of evening began to appear in the west | 
ere I thought of resuming a journey which had hoon 80 a-| 
greeably retarded. During this intercourse of thought, | 
Ada’s entire attention was engrosse-] by her father. She 
appeared hardly aware of ny presence—said little or noth- 
ing—although, it was evident, from the changes in her 
countenance, that not a syllable was lost, that fell from | 
the aged monitor. It is true, I had no claims upon her 
attention, but still her seeming neglect was mortifying in 
the extreme. There was nothing, certainly, attractive, 
either in my person or my manners, for mine had been, 
though short, a life of almost constant intellectual toil, the 
fascinations of dress and address were alike unknown to 
me and I had but little knowledge of the courtesies of so- 


ciety, with the exception of that which highly sensitive 


feelings were calculated spontaneously to impart. A strip-| 
” 5S 


ling scarcely eighteen years old, yet with a brow that, 
ond laborious study, spoke ofnearly twice that age, could 
scarcely hope to attract the regard of so unearthly a beauty 


as Ada. YetI knew that my heart was as warm as hers. | 


1 felt proudly conscious that I carried that within which | 
‘‘passeth show,” and that whatever I might have suffered 








the productions of nature their precious ingredients—the 
spade must lay open the golden treasures of earth—and in- 
vestigation, deep, searching, and unwearied, can alone un- 
fold the grand principles of Trath.—Hermethean. 





Vanietivs.—The hill of science, like the sierra of Mo- 
rena, though rugged and repulsive when viewed from a dis- 
tance, presents to him who has mounted its ascent, a beau- 
tiful and variegated prospect of vales and eminences, com- 
bining mnch that is attractive, and much that is sublime. 

Cardan had this fine device: Tempus inea_ possessio: 
tempus mea ager, 

The greatest difficulties are found where they are least 
expected, 

In the works of man, as in those of nature, their purpose 
and designs are the proper objects of our attention. 

Literature is a fragment ofa fragment. Of all that ever 
happened, or has been said, buta fraction has been written; 
and of this latter but little is extant. 


Wisdom exists only in truth. 
What we do not understand we do not possess. 


The smallest hair casts its shadow. 
Tue coox-sxixs.—In the county of —— there dwelt 


in the year 





; no ma'ter about dates and places; for 

am not writing a dissertation on chronology, nor geogra 
If I put down ‘.ncta 
physics’ my piece willbe put down at once, asa dark, in 


phy; but—but what shall I say? 


tricate unintellig.-ble matter, that nobo/y understands. I 
I say ‘morals,’ it will be voted dull, prosing, dry—and lad 
aside. If ‘politics,’ there will be anticipation of the bank 
question, or some other questionable affair, and the Magi- 
zine may possibly be thought in dang:r of explosion frou 

the admission of such inflamatory siuff. If I speak of 





‘manners,’ I fear a classification with certain foreign tour- 
ists, which would be entirely foreign from my inclination. 

What then? My readers may find metaphysics, morals, 
polities, and manners in the article, if they can; but my 
intention is, simply, to write a simple story. 

In the county and year, therefore, which I have not men- 
tioned, there lived three boys; which circumstance, though 
the county was small, may not be considered,on the whole, 
very singular. These boys, however, used to hunt their 
horses and cattle on the same prairies, go to the same 
school, when there was eay to go to, attend the same 
meeting, and hunt deer, turkies, prairie fowls, and rac- 
coonsin company. It may be added, that they were ‘fort- 
ed’ often in the same block-house, and endured together 
the hardships and perils of a frontier settlement during an 
Indian war. Thus they grew up, side by side, and were 
associated in all the sports and efforts of youth, until the 
days of manhood led them by different paths to the pur- 
suit of the usual objects which present themselves for man’s 
ambition. 

A few years after they were separated—though not so 
widely as to lose sight of each other in the mean time—an 
election took place in the little county which I have not 
named, of such general interest, as to make it worth while 
for some of the leading men in the state, of commanding 
influence at this particular point, to attend. A judge of 
the circuit court and the attorney general of the state were 
accordingly seen on the day of election busily engaged 
among the electors, exerting their talents, learning and 
personal influence with great effect, on the opposite sides 
of the pending question. It is no part of my business to 
say which succeeded, or which was most powerful in abili- 
ty, or in popularity. ‘They were honorable men, and were 
respected as such. 

In the course of the day, and while these gentlemen were 
standing near each other, a shabbily-dressed fellow, bear- 
ing substantial marks of improvidence, poverty, and degra- 
dation, came reeling up towards one of them, and with a 
knowing and somewhat sarcastic leer, cried out, ‘I say, 
Sain, has you and George ever settled it about them ‘ere 
coon-skins yet?’ A hearty and general laugh was the 
consequence, in which the dignified officers joined, it is 
believed, with as hearty good-will, as any of the company; 
all of whom understood the allusion to the scenes of youth 
as well as the parties themselves. 

Ilere were the identical three boys, who had grown up 
together on the spot where they were now standing. And 
they were standing among those who had seen them grow 
up, or who had grown up with them; every individual, 
perhaps, knowing them as intunately as members of a 
large family are known to each other. And they knew the 
lifference! ‘Two of these boys were now operating with 
efficiency on the mass of mind around them—the other 
only receiving impressions and acting under extrancous 
influence. ‘T'wo of them high in standing and high in of- 
fice—the other sunk to the botto.n of society. 

What made the difference? 

Not talents. It is believed that in native intellectual 
power, the hunting-shirt boy was fully equal to his school 
ind play-fellows. 

Not literary alvantages. They fared alike in ehildoood 
and youth—allenjoying the best ‘schooling’ in the county. 
And when they were grown to manhood, the sane advan. 
taves were within tho reach of all three—and in an equal 
degree. 1 must correct nyself here. The least cultivated 
hal, it is believed, the means of obta‘ning an e lucation in 
a greater degree than either of the others; anil would have 
iad fewer dificalties to ineet an | overcome, 

Not wealth. The alvantage was altog:ther on his side, 

Not strength ofeonstitution. They at least had nothing 
superior to finn in this respect. 

Not fenily. All were respectable: but he had the de- 
tiled a ivantag » if it be an alvantage, to have friends in 
yrominent stations. His futiuer was extensively known 
ind stood high, having at ove tine occupied a judicial of 
ice: his brothers, two or tree of them, were popular mem- 
ers of the legisiature, &c. Thy hal to win their way 
without sneh help. 

Not a nition. 

Notiadastry. So far as layor was concerned, he would 


His was equal to theirs. 


per/orm as mach they. 


What then made the diff:rence? Was it not bemper- 





nce? — Western Monthly Magazine. 
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From the Cincinnati Mirror. 


TIMOTHY FLINT. 
BY W. D. GALLAGHER. 

Of the number of western authors ‘whose names 
stand high in the literary world, and whose works are 
extensively known,’ is the subject of the present pa- 

r.—Though an eastern man by birth and education, 
Mr. Flint must be classed among western literary men, 
—fvr it was here, in the Great Valley whose resources 
of all kinds he has pointed out, and whose extent and 
magnificence he has pictured to the world, that his lit- 
erary career was begun. The publication of his “Ten 


Years’ Residence in the Mississippi Valley,’ was the) 


commencement of an intellectual acquaintance with 
the world of letters, which has been steadily ever since 
increasing and which promises to be of long and plea- 
gant continuance, 

The character of Mr. Flint’s mind as it appears to 
us, inay be expressed in one word—caraniiiry. John 
Nea! perhaps out of the way, and we do not believe that, 
there is any American author who can produce in a 
certain time, so many volumes, on so many d flerent 
subjects, and generally so well executed as ‘limothy 
Flint. Ask him fora book on western history, charac- 
ter or manners,—a life of Daniel Boone, or a history 
of Indian warfare,—a novel founded on South Ameri- 
can history, and descriptive of South American scene- 
ry,—an account of the origin of the North American 
Indians, and their antiquities,—a moral essay from the 
French, or a disquisition on the ‘exact sciences, —and 
only give him time to make pens and half make letters, 
(for he never does more,) and he will not keep your 
type-setters idle, your presses standing still, or your 
book-shelves empty. He writes as he talks,—rapidly 
—eloquently—poeticall y—careless!y " lle the 
schools at defiance, and pursues a style of his own; a 
stvle full of faults, it is true, and obnoxious to criticism; 
still a style of great force, and offen of much beaut Ye 
Disdaining the trammels which the masters would in 
pose upon him, he soars into the regions of poetry, 
and loses sight of every thing but the inages of imag- 
pificence and beauty that crowd his imagination; he 
consequently forgets, not unfrequently, that there is 
such a thing in composition as ending a sentence, 
Still he gives us the gold—pure, unadulterated—and we 
fee! in too good humor when we have got it, to quarrel 
with him because he presented it in a manner entirely 
his own. : 

The works by which Mr. Flint is best known, are, 
his “Ten Years’ Residence in the Mississippi Valley, 
his ‘History and Geography’ of the same, and ‘Francis 
Berrian,’ a novel. These are unquestionably his best 
works, and are those which have been most instrumen- 
tal in elevating him to that conspicuous place which he 
holds among the literary men of lus country. We 
have read them all, time after time; we admire them 
greatly, and hope to read them again. They have 
their faults, and enough of ther. 

But Mr. Flint’s writings are characterized by a 
deep religious feeling, which pervades and beautifies 
alike his reflections upon men, and his deseriptions 
of visible nature; by a poetical fervency, which so cap- 
tivates the reader, that he passes along page after page 
‘and chapter after chapter, without noting the lapse of 
time; and bya vivid imagination and power of lan- 
guage, which thrill every nerve, As a descriptive 
writer, we do not know his parallel in the language, 
The sparkling streams of the northern sections of this 
great valley,—the turbid and turgid waters of the 
southern sections,—the vast prairies that are scattered 
almost over its entire extent,—the remains of aboriginal! 
art, and the relics of aboriginal greatness,—the bloom- 
ing woods of the north, and the gloomy forests of the 
south, with their cypress-swamps and rice-lakes; these 
are things with which he is fawiliar, and upon which 
his pen has been tried; and he has deseribed them with 
a power which no other writer has displayed, and with 
a faithfulness to truth and nature which is admirable. 

He must be a devout admirer of the works of the 
Great Architect. 
and feasting his eye upon some scene of beauty—to 

him of surpassing loveliness. He seeks a commanding 
elevation, and the prairie spreads before him, decorated 
with flowers of every size, and scent, and color, dotted 
here and there with islands of matchless verdure, and 
stretching away, away, till in the distance its velvet 

ing of green mingles with the soft blue of the 
over-canopying heavens. Or he throws himself “pon 
a gentle bluff, and the river that rolls beneath him 


‘ 
sets 


We can fancy him taking a stand,| 


sparkles in the sunlight, or moonlight, or starl' cht, and 

the silver-sided fish dart into the air, and the waters 
swell, or dance to the humming breeze, till to his ima- 
igination they almost become instinct with life. Or 
fe seats himself at his window, in the lone hour of 
midnight, and throws up the sash; when the bland 
winds steal in and lift the hair from his warm forehead, 
and bathe his burning temples with their delicious 
ifreshness, Silence, like that of the grave, is beneath 
and around him; and above him, are the eloquence, 
and glory, and beauty of the stellar world. At sucha 
moment, he seizes his pen—the divine afflatus is upon 
him—and page after page, and sheet after sheet, are 
soon glowing with the eloquence and fervency of his 
poetic nature, 

Mr. Flint commenced author young; and in early life 
|published to a considerable amount in sermons, addres- 
|ses, and miscellaneous matter. ‘The last work, we be- 
lieve, which he published before the ‘Ten Years’ Resi- 
idence,’ was one entitled ‘Arguments natural, moral and 
religious, for the Immortality of the Soul,’ written 
about the time of attaining to his majority. Since the 
the publication of this work, he has produced as fol- 
lows: “I'en Years’ Residence in the Mississippi Valley,’ 
1 vol. 8vo.; ‘Francis Berrian,’ 2 vols. 12mo0.; ‘Geogra- 
phy and History of the Western States,’ 2 vols. 8yo.; 


‘Western Monthly Review, 3 vols. $vo.; (about three- 


Y 
~ 


fourths from Mr, Flint’s pen;) ‘Arthur Clenning,’ 
vols. 12mo.; ‘George Mason, 1 vol. t2mo.; a Prize 
Tract on ‘Gambling; the ‘Lost Child,’ (in the produc- 
tion of whieh, as well as in that of Pattie’s Narrative 
and Boone's Life, he was assisted by his daughter;) 
the ‘Shoshonee Valley,’ 2 vols. 12mo.; the ‘Art of’ be- 
jing Happy,’ partly from the French of Droz, about 300 
pages 12mo.; ‘Lectures on Natural History,’ about 400 
pages 12mo.; ‘Pattie’s Narrative,’ 1 vol. $vo.; ‘Life of 
Daniel Boone,’ 1 vol. 18ino.; (ndian Wars 
West,’ tvol. 12mo.; and (now in press) 
Vanquished, the 
French. Besides, at different times, miscellaneous 
matter to the amount of several volumes for various 
pertodieal publications, 

Mor a year or two past, Mr. Flint’s writings have 

been numerous; but we fear that previous success hac 
rendered him careless; for we do not think that his late 
efforts have tended to the advancement of his reputa- 
tion. ‘The reception which the “Ten Year's Residence’ 
met with from the critics and the public, was such as 
could not but gratify the feelings of any ambitious as 
pirant after literary ‘honors. We do not know that a 
second edition was called forin this country; but it w 
re-published in England, where it drew from prejudice 
itself the palm of praise, Since the publication of this 
work, much of it has been incorporated in the ‘History 
and Geography,’ » work which has rapidly passed 
through four or five large editions. As rewards the 
istorical and geographical correctness of this last 
work, and the fidelity of its descriptions, we do not 
know that there is any cause of complaint; but we 
can not say that we think Mr. Flint’s manner of writ- 
ing the happiest for a work of its character. T’o our 
mind, he is too imaginative—too poetical. One is lia- 
ble, every few pages, to forget, in the richness of the 
jimagery which is crowded upon him, some material 
date, or lniportant fact that he had got hold of but a 
few moments before. ‘This we presume has been the 
case with many, in reading the ‘History and Geogra- 
phy.” We know it was so with ourself, and that we 
found it great annoyance. ‘The work, wever, has 
been vastly popular, and, what is no slight considera- 
tion now-a-days, vastly profitable. Of Mr. Flint’s 
novels, we like none so wellas the first. ‘lrancis Ber- 
rian’ is a thrilling tale, is an apt illustration of the pow- 
er which the novelist holds over the affections and pas- 
‘sions of mankind, It is worth, for its descriptions 
alone, a score of the works of fietion that are every day 
republishing in this country from the English press. 


‘Celibacy 
or 


as 


EXCERPTS, 
| “Tecan not do 


“7 


it,” never accomplished any thing. 
ll try,” has done wonders, 
Calumny is like the wasp that teases, and against 
| which you must not attempt to defend yourself, unless 
you are certain to destroy it—otherwise it returns to 
the charge more furious than ever. 

I am every thing; the rest of the world is nothing— 
so says despotism, aristocracy, and their partizans. I 
lam one among my fellow-men, and each of them is as 
myself—thus Seake the friend of popular institutions. 
How shall we decide? 


of the 


Jachelor Reclained,’ from the 


ESSAYS. 





From the Raines, 
THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION ON THE 
FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 
| BY TIMOTHY FLINT. 


What causes the moral and intellectual difference of 
character in our species? What is the object and re- 
‘sult of education? On these two queries we propose 
to make some brief remarks in the following essay. 
| 1, What causes the difference of moral and intellec- 
tual character? The disciples of a popular and grow- 
ing school affirm, that education is the single and en- 
tire instrument of this difference; a dogma which gains 
favor at universities and popular seminaries, because it 
jadds estimated value and consequence to what these 
institutions can impart. At the head of this school 
lwe find one of our ripest scholars, a gentleman to 
|whom literature is largely indebted, and whose stand- 
ing inthe American republic of letters attaches much 
influence to his dicta; and whose errors, touching this 
dogma, if we shall find them such, are so much more 
likely to have an injurious effect. 

In an address lately delivered before the leading lite- 
‘rary society at Yale, and afterwards re-delivered before 
a similar literary society at Harvard, we are told, (for 
we have not seen the printed address) the fundamental 
|position was, that the moral and intellectual difference 
jin our species is owing wholly to education. We pass 
the acknowledged eloquence and splendor of the ad- 
dress, only regretting, that they had not been employed 
to embellish and illustrate truth, instead of error. 
The fundamental! position is all that belongs to the 
questions in hand. In our admiration of this gentle. 
ian, we would not allow ourselves to animadvert even 
jon this dogma, if it were a mere harmless position, a 
jpopular flourish, ad captandum, unintelligible, ineffi- 
icient, and without bearing, like the dicta of schoolmen 
and theologians. But this is a doctrine which comes 
home to our business and bosoms, and touches our 
most vital interests. It seems to be favorable to ed- 
ucation, by attributing to it an omnipotence of mastery 
joverthe mind, But every error, however flattering, 
however plausible, will be found to be injurious, just in 
‘proportion to the iinportance of the doctrines on which 
it bears. Nothing 1s useful, nothing beautiful upon 
this, or upon any other subjects, but the truth, 

With that gentleman we agree, that no price can be 
put on the importance of education; that. it ought to 
be ‘first and last, and midst, and without end,’ in all 
our designs for the amelioration of our race. [t is the 
more important, therefore, that we should have just 
ideas of its efficacy and object. Let us place the lever 
that is wo move the moral and intellectual world on the 
right fulerum. Let us not misapply and misdirect this 
power, so beneficent in its right use, so terrible in 
its misdirection. ‘To plant the germs ina wrong soil 
is not to sow on the barren wave, nor the sterile sands. 
It is to rear a rank luxuriance, worse than useless, 
Whatever is done in conformity to the laws of nature 
is useful, or at least innocent. Whatever is done 
against those laws, whatever semblance it may have, is 
positively noxious, . 

Is it true then, that the difference of character js 
owing wholly to education? In the import of the term 
we include its most extensive meaning—to wit: the 
whole influences, that surround the subject from birth 
ito death. Even philosopher Owen, the very dcestor of 
circumstances, allowed more honor to the Creator than 
ithis doctrine, His theory was, that moral and intellec- 
tual character was formed out of two elements—Tem- 

verament and Circumstances, in other words education. 
He allowed very much to temperament, though he af- 
firmed, that education was the chief instrument. in 
forming character. 

That education is the sole instrument. in forming 
character, we deny in toto, as false in theory and prac- 
tice, injurious in its effects, tending to misapply and 
misdirect its efforts, and as directly militating with the 
laws of nature, and the physiology of our species. In 
so doing we would wish to exalt education, by pointing 
out what it ean, and what it can not accomplish, and 
the direction in which it will be useful or worse than 
| useless. 
| If this dogma can be traced to any source, we sup- 
| pose it must be the doctrine, that the mind is a passive 
‘receptacle of external impressions, a blanca charta, on 
| which the efforts of education are written, as character 
are impressed upon paper. No matter who put forth 
‘this doctrine. Truth is more omnipotent than Locke, 
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great as he was. The whole doctrine, along with the 
quiddities about innate ideas, instincts, the passiveness 
of the mind in receiving knowledge, the soul residing 
in the commune sensorium, aterm merely invented to 
cover utter ignorance, and much idle assumption of the 
same kind, was founded in the grossest misapprehen- 
sion of the nature and powers of the mind, and ought 
long since to have been consigned with the lumber of 
the schoolmen to the moles and the bats. The flip- 
pant and weakminded will ask, Who are you, thus to 
estimate the teaching of the metaphysicians? Our an- 
tagonist, who is a gentleman and a scholar, will only 
ask, Is it true? 

What then is the human mind? While we believe 
it to be an immaterial and immortal spirit, we admit 
that we know, and can know nothing about its nature 
and essence with our present faculties. But about the 
physical organs of thought, by which the soul acts, 
and through which alone we can have any knowledge 
of it, we do, and can know much. Are these organs 
passive, blanca charta—a uniform sheet, on which ex- 
ternal influences are impressed? Are minds equal, uni- 
form, capable of being educated to be exactly alike? 
No. ‘To assert it is monstrous, and directly in the face 
of the whole teaching of nature. 

The mind, as we are capable of understanding it, 

acts by a wonderful combination of organs, intellectual, 
moral, and perceptive, They are the works of our 
Creator. Man, being intended by him to be a social 
being, in the infinitely diversified relations of society, 
there are calls for every shade and ge of organiza- 
tion, temperament, kind, and degree of development 
and endowment of these organs. ‘The head, in which 
they are placed, is infinitely diversified in its external 
form. The eye, the expression of countenance, the 
physiognomy, are the indications of this mental struc- 
ture in the face. They are the labelling with which it 
has pleased the Creator to mark all his human samples. 
The same purpose to create an infinite diversity of 
minds is manifest, as among all the other parts of his 
creation. No two seaworn pebbles, no two of the 
minutest seeds, no two heads, no two human faces ever 
were formed precisely alike. ‘The omnipotence of the 
divinity is inno work of creation to us more sublimely 
conspicuous, than in his having been able, on the smal! 
surface of the human countenance, to express such a 
variety of expression, that, probably, no two of the 
countless millions, who live, or have lived, were ever 
such resemblances, that a practiced eye could not dis- 
criminate the one from the other, The diversity of 
mind, in its original organization and temperament, is 
as much greater than that of the forms of inanimate 
matter, as mind is higher in the scale of his works. 
Children are born, as every mother knows, with this 
infinite variety marked upon the structure of their 
heads, countenances, complexions, and forms. There 
are the sallow, andthe sanguine; the children of black 
eyes, olive complexion, and black hair; of blue eyes, 
fair complexion, and light hair; tke choleric and the 
mild: those that never ery from their birth, and those 
that raise one sustained nursery hymn; those that are 
timid, and those that are pugnacious; the quick and the 
dull; the deformed and the beautiful; the —- poets 
and philosophers, and the incurable idiots; and yet ed- 
ucation can make all these alike—the irascible soul, 
that was born, lives, and dies with vinegar in his veins 
instead of blood, precisely like the sanguine, easy, 
good natured saint, who was never angry, because an- 
ger was not in his nature. Education can remove the 
web foot of the water fowl, and make it feed and con- 
sort inthe barn yard, without evincing a predilection 
for water, and can teach a fox to love grass instead of 
poultry! In a word, it allows the Creator to form all 
the parts of the material universe, and to create bodies, 
but arrogates to man the higher omnipotence of forin- 
ing minds! tan 

ell the mother of a numerous family, she could 
have trained children, that were the one timid the other 
fearless, the one quick the other slow, the one with a 
powerful memory and the other apparently with none, 
as they appeared from the first dawn of manifestation 
of mind, to a character precisely uniform! 

Tell the schoolmaster, with his fifty pupils, that they 
can each commit the same grammar lesson, each per- 
form the same operations in arithmetic, and each write 
a letter with the saine ease; that the same discipline 
which will regulate one, will equally govern the other, 
and that after the regular process of training, they will 
all appear alike at the examination! Instruct the mu- 
sicmaster that all children of the same age, and under 
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ont —— In fine, deny a diversity of endow- 
wane lp he nig as infinite as the calls of socie- 
a prnehn bog i. & and then inform us, what sort of 

lished y oe uld be, in which education had accom- 
plis be a Pr sep. to this doctrine is its perfect 
set » by ren a every member morally and intellec- 
tually just alike! Men are not so constituted, that they 
could by any possible discipline, be so trained; and if 
they could, Providence would proclaim in the ears of 
those attempting this reversal of her laws, Nolumus 
leges natura mutare. He who sitteth in the heavens 
would have the whole doctrine in derision ' 
The Creator has been please 
infinite variety of endowment 
viduals of the same natio 
marked difference of this 


d to create not only an 
and temperament in indi- 
~ = society; but to stampa 
j <ind upon whole races, W 
that has compared either the ‘ear or the oe 
the European whites, the Negroes, American red men 
1 artars, and Islanders of the South Sea together will 
doubt it? Among the first « the highest i 
9 gn oy € first class, and the highest in 
! von i 1¢ has formed some with high and bold fore- 
mS earing — their brow the impress of intellectu- 
pe tate ee they are not born to the advantages 
_ ed on, they obey a self-training impulse from 
within, and form themselves to a greatness which the 
factitious education that opulence can bestow upon its 
inferior materials, strives in vain to impart; and to con- 
found the arrogant thought that the rich, because they 
can afford their childien leisure and teaching of every 
kind, can, therefore, form them to proportionate intel- 
lectual pre-eminence, these nobles, by the sign manual 
of nature, quite as often spring up from the cottages of 
the poor, as the palaces of the rich. By the same in- 
scrutable arrangement, nature forms among the same 
race incurable idiots, whom we discover at a glance to 
be such; whom we pity, and pass by without the we- 
posterous thought, that education can reverse he 
cree of the Creator, or snatch his high and peculiar 
prerogative of forming minds out of his hand, ; 
‘But what avails denial,’ say our opponents, ‘if we 
can cite facts to sustain our doctrine?’ An American 
sea cuptain affirms, that he took on board his ship a 
New Zealander, and that, by a quick training, he be- 
came a good sailor, We admit that there may be as 
great difference of endowment among New Zealand- 
ers, as other races. Does it follow, because one such 
was found, that a sea captain would as soon take a raw 


functions for us? Aye more, would these men have 
been good subjects in those callings? The men who 
actually perform these offices, in the sight of God and 
good men, may be acting their part as well as the oth- 
ers would have done, if in their place. Interchanging 
with them, they would, probably, have been out of their 
element. But it is objected, ‘this doctrine is aristo- 
cratic.’ Notso. If among these men there be cases 
of high and extraordinary endowment, as there are 
still greater chances, (there should be,) than among the 
rich and distinguished, they will feel a self-educeting 
call to their vocation; and let all accessible means of 
education be furnished them. No! Let us shift the 
charge on the other horn of the dilemma. That edu- 
cation should be able to form all men alike is the glo- 
rious doctrine for an aristocrat. li education furnish 
all the intellect, and al] the morality of our nature, as 
every one knows that education is a cash article, and 
that they who can afford their children most leisure 
and money, can, in the common acceptation of the term, 
educate them most, it would follow, that the children 
of the free schools could have but poor morals and 
scanty intellect; mechanies and farmers not more than 
ten percent of the attainable, while the ehildren of 
some of our merchants would obtain a million dollars’ 
worth of knowledge and morality, Is itso? Are the 
children of the rich, who are taught from their cradles, 
and who are encumbered by masters and instruction, 
and whose incessant leisure calls them neither to toil 
nor to spin, either more intellectual or moral than the 
children born in the middle walks of life?’ The Eter- 
nal has promulgated no such conditions in favor of aris- 
tocracy. Ile who has eeen fit to form gems in the 
ocean, and flowers in the desert, seatters beauty and 
worth and talent as often in cettages as palaces. They 
who feel that they are the Napoleons, and wear the 
long sword of destiny, will hold forth the banner that 
will gather others under their aseendant, be they born 
and educated where or how they may, on the same 
principle that causes the bees as soon as they see their 
queen to recognize her. ‘The rich and the great furnish 
incitements enough to envy, without putting forth the 
claims in question, ‘There is no aristocratic leaning 
in the distributions of Providence, 

What then does constitute the difference of charac- 
ter? Three elements—temperament, endowment, and 
education, or the modification of circumstances. These 
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ty, intelligence, and aptitude for the different pursuits | 
of savages, as among the educated races, Nature ol 
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Is it possible, that any one 


Maccinnes could have bee Sy ae ee 


i nm trained by any conceivable 
mode of education, to haye become Madame de Stael, 


or Felicia Hemans? Or that Bowditch and Bryant 
could neve been formed to interchange intellectual 
character? John Quincy Adams is admitted on all 
hands to be a highly Antellectual man; and he is un- 
a oy —_ higher, as a scholar, than Lord By- 
ron. He he evidently struggled hi ‘Or poe ’ 
is not Me hiorrogh, Don Sanat ' my eo oe 
cite from the innumerable cases which the slightest 
acquaintance with our species will furnish astonishing 
examples of peculiar endowment in every. direction of 
the intellectual, moral, and perceptive faculties, differ- 
ences of endowment, which create a greater disparity 
intellect between different individuals of our species, 
than between some of them and the lower animals 
On persons, who would deny this difference, all argu- 
0g ates y a Such would have educated Kuler, 
Mil mere +. fewton to have been philologists, and 
men to tave written on mechanics and farriery. 
Educatiom form all men alike! And what would be 
the fruit of admitting this doctrine? The construction 
of a bed of Procrustes, which would eke out the short 
and lop off the tall. All mind, by this guillotining pro- 
cess, set up in defiance of the ho of nature, would 
soon be extinct. It would still be required, that wood 
sme? a — Meee drawn, cattle slaughtered, and 
a Milt : ould we love to see Aeclinnion and 
olon, Milton and Byron, Massillon and Bossuet, 
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the same circumstances, will become musicians with 


naturally act and react; and the result is so combined, 
that in the formation of character in the progress of 
life, with the little observation that has been hitherto 
bestowed upon the rubject, the contribution of each 
element to the total compound can not be settled, Ed- 
ucation creates nothing, It only operates upon the 
material which the Creator has furnished; and as this 
is infinitely various in kind and degree, so will be the 
character modified, and superinduced upon it by educa- 
tion, ‘That education only modifies and develops en- 
dowment, without creating it, is indicated by the com- 
mon sense of mankind in the very import of the term 
itself. Lduco is to lead from-to lead out—to develop. 

Educate and modify the original endowment as much 
as you will, you never can eradicate the influence of 
the original intellectual stamina, The choleric will 
always have to exercise a more painful watch over their 
temper than the naturally mild, You may improve @ 
weak memory; but the same training will improve a 
strong one ina greater ratio. Almost every individual 
of the species possesses, in a greater or less degree, 
something of the original endowments that enter inte 
the composition of the human intellect. Hence a per- 
son may have mathematical endowment enough to be 
trained to perform the common operations of arithme- 
tic, who could never be educated to become a distin- 
guished mathematician, A person may have poetry 
enough in his composition by great Jabor to make poor 
verses, who could never be formed to become that kind 
of poet, who, nascitur non fit, is born, and can not be 
made such; and so of all other endowments. Provi- 
dence calls for a certain number of lights, legislators, 
poets, intellectually great men, and sends them forth 
qualified to be educated for their high functions, It 
the means are not supplied to their hands, from an in- 
ternal impulse they will educate themselves. Instrue~ 
tion may form those to whom nature has denied these 
high endowments to be useful and respectable men. 
But they can never be trained to fill the places of the 
former. 

Education can do much. It can strengthen weak 
endowments by exercising them, in the same 





Newton and Davy, Euler and Bowditch perform these 


way as 
the bodily muscles are enlarged and strengtheaed by 
gymnastics. It can do ouch by repreesing excess, and 
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i u deficiency. It can operate powerfully in 
the = of all itsdirections, to produce an equable and 
balanced character. But take care, that, instead of 
operating with. the indications of nature, you do not 
exert your efforts perniciously against them. It is, we 
repeat, of the utmost importance, that this most pre- 
cious of instruments should not be misapplied, or its 
efficiency miscalculated. 

It would appear, then, if these views are correct, 
that the great object of enlightened education should 
be to study the intellectual endowments of the pupil, 
while yet in embryo, and before the development of 
education and circumstances; to ascertain, if it may be, 
in what direction his mind is endowed, what are his 
aptitades, and for what pursuits he is best fitted. We 
have studiously avoided any reference, for this purpose | 
to the cranium, as furnishing indications; because, if) 
the child have, for example, the strong external de- 
velopment, it will connial make itself known to a com- 
petent observer by mental manifestations. The latter 
demonstration no one can mistake. The former re- 
mains, with most people, a matter of question. We, 
therefore, rely entirely upon the latter. 

We have no manner of doubt, that every child is 
born with a peculiar aptitude to some one of the pur- 
suite of life. \ Could this be discovered, and the child 
rightly trained, it would certainly attain eminence in 
that pursuit. Could the parent have mistaken the in- 
dications of young Mozart, who, when he listened to 
fine music, was observed to melt into tears, and who 
learned of himself to play the harpsicord at five years 
old? Can there be any doubts about the aptitudes of a 
child, whose first manifestations of mind are in the 
construction of machinery, or in performing mental] 
operations of arithmetic? Was it difficult to discover 
the bent of the painter Opie, who, while yet a collier, 
sketched accurate figures with coal on the walls of the 
mine? Does not every intelligent mother note these 
manifestations in her children? Which then is the true 
system, to believe that ajl minds can be trained alike, 
or that it is right to consult these manifestations, con- 
form to them, and educate the children in that direc- 
tiont Which is the wise and true way, to rear the 
child acccording to its genius and capabilities, or to 

overn education by such laws, as are impored ig some 

potic countries, which compel the children, from 

generation to generation, to follow the pursuit of the 
parent? 

To bring these observations nearer home; what a 
preposterous spectacle does not the aspect of society, 
as now constituted, exhibit? ‘I'rue; we see a few men 
at home, and consequently eminent in every walk. 
But how often is it otherwise? Of the three profes- 
sions, emphatically denominated the learned, what pro- 

rtion of the members were determined to their calling 
by any decided predilection for it? Consequently, how 
few of them attain eminence? ‘The general axioms, on 
which these important points are settled, are suflicient- 
ly ludicrous. A farmer has laid by sufficient means to 
send one son to college. Laziness is the most general 
badge to decimate the favorite for this honor; or he is 
silent and dull, and this is called taking to learning. 
In the pursuits, how often do we see tailors in the 
blacksmith’s shop, and the blecksmith sitting on the 
shop board, people, who should have been turning the 
soil, procuring good sleep for their hearers in the pul- 
pit, and excellent haranguers in bar rooms and groce- 
ry shops, instead of the bench and the rostrum. Hith- 
e:to the momentous question of settling the choice of a 
pursuit or a profession has either been decided by mere 
chance, or any elements, rather than aptitude and pre- 
dilection, Of course the general arrangement of so- 
ciety shows little more than a game of cross purposes 
with nature. 

If parents, guardians, and those who influence these 
choices, possessed a true and enlightened ambition, 
they would perceive, that by impelling their children, 
and those with whom they are charged in the direction 
of the learned professions, without tirst consulting, by 
4 severe and impartial analysis, their fitness to succeed 
and shine in them, they are doing any thing for them, 
rather than advancing their true honor and interest, 
Cwsar preferred to be the first in a village, rather than 
the second at Rome, Though this may have been an 
overweening ambition, it indicated in the mind of one 
who was no humble judge of what the world calls glo- 
ry, the impulse of a true aspiration. Who would not 
preier that his son or ward should be a thriving and re- 
spectable farmer or mechanic, rather than one of the 
numerous subordinate supernumeraries who become 


“Education bestowed without discernment, and by a! 
distribution predicated on the idea that God has no part 
in creating mind, may produce a seeming of knowledge 
—a flat and soperficial equality. But profound and) 
pre-eminent attamment never grew from any other | 
source, and sever will be produced from any other, than 
the copeurrence of endowment and right discipline, | 
nature and education. Neither are these endowments 
passive, as our antagonists suppose. So far as they | 
are dependant upon organization, (and we know them | 


life. Circumstances react upon them, The organiza- 
tion, through which we are conscious of memory, vo- 
lition, knowledge, can no more be suid to be passive, 
than the lungs or the heart in physical life. All these 
phvsical and intellectual organs commence their action 


!coordinate with our existence, and education is their 


aliment, as food is of the body, 


EXPRESSION, 

What a mighty mystery is expression. Poets and 
orators, to whom the world feels itself so much in- 
debted, and with whom it has been so enamored and de- 
lighted, have revealed no new facts to mankind. We 
do not owe to them the knowledge that we possess of 
the course of the stars—of the movements of ocean's 
waters—of the mechanism of the human frame—of the 
elements and their combinations which form the mate- 
rial world, When the voice of Demosthenes thundered 
over the waves of the demucracy of Athen—when the 
solemn music of Cicero's eloquence in the senate or 
forum awakened indignation against treason or tyran- 
ny—when the blind old bard wandered through the 
cities of Greece singing the tale of Troy divine—the 
rapture with which these men were heard, was not ow- 
ing to any perception of profitable knowledge which 
they conveyed, but was measured by the beauty of 
their expression. We have all eyes to see and hearts 
to feel; but when the eye roams delightedly over the 
external and visible world, or the heart beats raptur- 
ously in a happy sympathy with beauty, there isa 
pleasure for whic) it is not easy to find words; and itis 
when the poet gives expression to those feelings, and 
embodies thei in language, that we admire his genius. 
Now, the poet who describes external nature beautiful- 
ly and poetically, has no more pliysical apprehension 
of its beauty than we have; and, indeed, we can only 
measure the exeellence of the poetry by its answering 
to our feelings. It is precisely the sume with the poet 
of the heart and with the impassioned orator: their ex- 
cellence is ineasured, not by their apprehension, but by 
heir expression; and this is proved by the simple and 
well-known fact, that if any sorrow, suffering, or injus- 
uce, be spoken of by the poet or orator in terms too 
strong for our own apprehension, we are not excited to 
sympathy, but offended by what we feel to be the bom- 
vast; Nay, only let a real matter of sorrow be spoken 
vr written of with an excess of passionate language 
veyoud our sympathy, and that which might have moved 
us to tears will go nigh to provoke us to laughter. 
fhe sorrows of children and the sorrows ef lovers are 
matters with which we can sympathize; yet we can 
also laugh at the lackadaisicainess of lovers, and smile 
at the pretty passions of infancy. I dare say that a 
genius ike Shakespeare or Goethe could make a very 
movilg passage out of the tears of a little girl for the 
1083 OL a doll,—but it would require great manage- 
ment, or it would presently become ridiculous, Good 
reader, do not say that the fact itself is ridiculous; it| 
is HOt so; it may indeed be a species of microscopic| 
sorrow, easily overlooked by the broad gross eye of the} 
woild—and you think the sorrow nothing because you| 
Know it will soon be over. But [am not discoursing| 
vi the philosophy, but of the feeeling of life; and T am| 
sure, that if you were to see and for a moment attend) 
io the yenile sobbings of a weeping child, you would 
sympathize with them, What a volume of poetry| 
iuere 1s in a mother’s breast when she hears the inar-| 
uculate wailings of her infant, while the passing} 
stranger cries— Out upon the squalling brat;” and| 
yet tuat stranger is susceptible of the emotion which 
rue expression can excite. With sorrow, with joy, 
and with all human emotions, we must, as human be- 
ings, sympathize—but the expression must not exceed 
tue bounds of verity or the capacity of sympathy. 
it a young girl should have a favorite bird, and that 
bird should die, she would place the little corpse in her 
delicate hand, would smooth down its feathers, turn the 
closed beak with her finger to place the head in the at- 
titude of life, would sigh and shed a tear two, smiling 








either injurious, or starve in the learned professions? 


the while at her own weakness—as she would call it, 


in no other way,) they commence their activity with) 


by way of apologizing for giving way to a netural feel- 
ing. So far so good; but if the young lady should be 
pleased to go into hysterics, to wear mourning, to close 
the shutters, to deny herself te all company, and re- 
fuse to be comforted, then her sorrow would be laugh- 
able. All expression, therefore, should be in unison 
with the average capability of sympathy, so that we 
hence discover or discern that the gieat art of the poet 
and the orator is to be apprehended aright the general 
feeling, and to express it well. Now, do we not bere- 
by arrive at the secret of genius and at the standard of 
poetic excellence? But while we gain knowledge, we 
gain no power—we may know what genius is, aud 
what is the standard of poetic excellence, but we there- 
‘by attain to ability to express what we are conscious 
‘ought to be expressed. [| contemplate moral or physi- 
\cal beauty or sublimity, and I have certain definite ieel- 
‘ings of delight; I may say that they exist, and any 
one else may know they must exist, but I am not able 
to express them; yet a inan of genius, not feeling 
more than I do, clothes those feelings in words, and | 
applaud in proportion as his expression approaches the 
height or depth of my own. It is precisely the same 
with eloquence as it 1s with poetry. The orator has a 
mighty power over human hearts, moving and exciting 
them to pity and indignation, as the case may be, but 
then he can only move them in proportion to their sus- 
ceptibility, or, in other words, he can only move them 
expressing their feelings. If an orator would fain ex- 
cite indignation against an oppressor, he must make 
those whose fhdignation he would excite, sympathize 
with the oppressed; but there can be no sympathy 
where there is no feeling, and sympathy can not 
go beyond feeling. For want of rightly consider- 
ing this, we often find young and inexperienced 
barristers making outrageous demands on the sympa- 
thy of a jury, and these demands are successfully met 
and opposed by the adverse parting casting ridicule on 
their extravagance. How very clearly then do we see 
that the genius of the poet pon frome is discerned, not 
by a peculiar perception of his own, but by the power 
of expressing what all can feel and sympathize with. 
Even a metaphor or simile, or any illustrative language, 
must commend itself to our judgment, or it can not 
command our admiration. Hence it is that we are 
said to feel the beauty of poetry or eloquence, And I 
think I see how it is that we enjoy and appreciate the 
fine arts, for in them we find a reflection of our own 
minds, and, as it were, an incarnation of our own feel- 
ings. The ignorant, the savage, the brutal, and the stu- 
pid, have their several and peculiar feelings, and enjoy 
the expression of them; but their feelings are not of 
the same nature as those of the cultivated, the refined, 
and the seein, Sue the same expression will 
not suit them, ith Milton’s Paradise Lost they have 
no sympathy; but a rude drinking-song from the lips of 
a drunkard awakens their feelings, anc they cry “Bra- 
vo!” They can see no beauty in the Cartoons of Ra- 
phael, but they admire a well painted sign, Now, he 
that among the rude and ignorant can make or sing a 
song, Which will call forth their applause, is a man of 
genius, for he can express, their feelings, which they 
themselves can not; though they can heartily sympa- 
thize with the expression when another makes it for 
them, Itis also very possible that aman who may 
have the capacity of admiring and enjoying by way of 
the fine arts, the expressions of the deepest and purest 
and sublimest feelings, may not have the power to give 
expression even to the lowest, coarsest, or shallowest. 
The power of giving expression is the great secret of 
genius, and a secret it must ever remain. ‘The poet, 
the painter, the musician, who pleases you, must not 
have an apprehension of feelings which you have not, 
but must have the power of expressing your feelings— 
you may say exciting, awakening; well, be it so, you 
can not awaken that which is not. * * * * 








‘The feelings up to a certain point will sympathize 
with a certain degree of expression, but beyond that 
point willnot go. Now, if the expression, not exceed- 
ing the feelings in intensity, but merely missing them by 
awkwardness, fails of awakening syinpathy, it will go 
yet more wide of its mark in proportion to its extrava- 
gance, [| will use a metaphor, and that will make the 
matter plain. You shoot an arrow at a target; you 
miss the target;—then you draw your bow more viger- 
ously in the same direction and send your arrow farther 
still; then you are farther fram the target than ever. 
Few can send the arrow into the bull's eye—they are 
men of genius; few, but more, can hit the target—they 
are men of ability; but many miss, before, beyond—- 
they are friends to the trunk-maker, 
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To rae Burrato Lyceum.—In conformity with an an- 
nouncement made in a recent number of this journal, the 
editor would now tender his most respectful acknowledge- 
ments to the members of the Buffalo Lyceum, for the libe- 
ral and efficient patronage which, from the first, they have 
extended to the Literary Inquirer. Under their auspices it 
was ushered forth to the inhabitants of Western New-York, 
from whom, thus highly patronized, it soon received the 
most unequivocal expressions of encouragement and appro- 
bation. The number of its subscribers has of late so rapidly 
increased, as not only to authorize the continuance of the 
work, but to induce the hope of its permanent establish- 
ment, and, even at this early period of itsexistence, to war- 
rant its publication weekly, on an enlarged sheet and with 
a greater variety of subjects. This last consideration it is 
which appears to require a discontinuance of the connection 
subsisting between this journal and the Buffalo Lyceum, 
the generous courtesy and uniform kindness of whose mem- 
bers to a “‘pevfect stranger,’’ will ever excite in our mind 
sentiments of the liveliest esteem and most ardent grati- 
tude. But though the paper will in future be published 
without the expressed patronage of the Lyceum, it is ear- 
nestly hoped that the members who already subscribe, will 
not only continte their own estimated support, but use the 
influence they poasess both in the society and in the com- 
munity, to enlarge the number of its patrons and the mea- 
sure of its usefulness. 

Lirenany Novices.—The North American Magazine for 
the present month is replete with interesting and useful 
matter. We this week extract ‘‘The Sandamanians,”’ by 
a writer whose contributions have before enriched our col- 
urons, and shall in our next insert a valuable essay on “the 
Waywardness of Genius,”’ by a member of the American 
Institute of Letters, together with other appropriate and 
entertaining articles. The magazine, which is published 
in Philadelphia on the first secular day of every month, is 
edited with distinguished ability by Sumyen Laxcoun Farr- 
riety, Esq., a native author and poet, whose produetions 
have already procured for him, both in this country and in 
England, a name and rep-tation of merited eminence. 

The Knickerbocker for December contains some spirited 
and well-written papers; one of which, an essay by the 
talented editor, we this week lay before our readers. The 
next number being the first of a new volume, it will be a 
proper one to commence with. Among the contributors to 
the work during the present year, we notice the names of 
some of the most distinguished American writers, from 
whom, and from many others of equal celebrity, the pub- 
lishers hope in future to present to their patrons ‘‘an ar- 
ticle or articles.” 

The last number of the Western Monthly Magazine has 
furnished us with several articles, one of which, ‘‘The 
Coon-skins,"’ speaks volumes in favor of the temperance 
reformation. It contains other valuable papers, especially 
a prize essay on “Themes for Western Fiction,’’ from 
which we may hereafter make a few suitable extracts. The 
publishers offer a premium of Fifty Dollars to the writer 
of the best original Tale, which shall be contributed for the 
magazine on or before the first of February, 1834. 

A new volume of the Lady’s Book will be commenced 
next month, the first number of which is to contain several 
additional pages and to be nearly filled with original arti- 
cles, contributed by some of our best native authors. This 
popular miscellany is distinguished by the quantity and en- 
tertaining character of its contents, the beauty of its ty- 
pography, and the neatness and accuracy of its numerous 
engravings. 

We have received the first and second numbers of the 
enlarged series of the Western Shield, in the former of 

which we were glad to find the interesting sketch of ‘‘The 
Chippewa Chief,’ though our pleasure would have been 
increased if the editor had credited it to the Literary Inquirer. 
The Shield is aliterary and miscellaneous journal, published 
in Cincinnati, and conducted by L. F. Lewis, Esq. 

The specimen number of the Athenian and Literary Ga- 
zette has just arrived. It contains several reviews of new 


books, original papers on various subjects, two or three pe- 
pular selections, and a brief summary of news. ‘This jour- 
nal, which is decidedly the cheapest quarto ever attempted 
in this country, addresses itself by the spirit and character 
of its contents, particularly to the literary publie of the 
United States, while as a publication of general utility, it is 
inferior to no other. it is published every Saturday morn- 
ing, at two dollars per annum in advance, or at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents, in advance, for six months. Orders 
and communications, post-paid, to be addressed to Black- 
wood and Co., No. 1, Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, 
Philadelphia.”’ 
Other literary notices are unavoidably postponed. 


Axti-stavery Reronrer.—We have received a number 
of this valuable publication, containing, in addition to some 
other appropriate articles, the excellent address of the New- 
York City Anti-Slavery Society. This document, which 
should be read by every citizen in the state, is alike distin- 
guished by the conclusiveness of its arguments, the force 
and pungency of its expostulations, and the temperateness 
of its language. 


Ayti-Staveny Coxvention.—On the fourth instant, a 
meeting of delegates from anti-slavery societies, and other 
friends of emancipation, convened at the Adelphic Buildings, 
in the city of Philadelphia, for the purpose of forming a na- 
tional anti-slavery society This important convention, 
which continued in session three days, passed a number of 
suitable resolutions, and unanimously adopted a ‘Declara- 
tion of Sentiments.’’ From this interesting document we 
extract the following remark, which is evidently based on 
the glorious truth proclaimed in the ‘‘Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,”’ that ‘‘all men are created rree and Kevat:” 

“All persons of color who possess the qualifications 
which are demanded of others, ought to be admitted forth- 
with to the enjoyment of the same privileges, and the ex- 


preferment, of wealth, and of intelligence, should be opened 
as widely to them as to persons of a white complexion.” 


Inpex anv Tirie-pace.—We are compelled ta send our 
last number without the title-page and index, which will 
not be ready for delivery until the early part of the ensuing 
week. As we furnish these in addition to the full comple- 
ment of twenty-six numbers, we hope none of our subseri- 
bers will complain of the delay neeesaarily occasioned by 
the extra labor. 


To Cornesronvents.—Lines to “C********,"" Verses by 
“Meg,”’ “Ichabod,” a ‘Fragment,’ &c., are respectfully 
declined. ‘G." wil! find huis verses disposed of agreeably 
to his direction; the subject we like, but the poetry is bud; 
we shall be always happy to receive rerised communica- 
tions, but can not promise to insert extemporary effusions. 
‘*Hafed,’’ the address ‘To Mothers,”’ the anatomical Fs- 
say, ‘‘Juvenis,”’ “A. B. R.,"’ &e., are under consideration. 
Our esteemed correspondent ‘Garnier’’ will greatly oblige 
us by continuing his contributions;—his present favor will 
be inserted in the first number of our second volume. The 
editor of the Oneida Democrat is informed that we have 
mailed our paper regularly. We sha!l this week send a 
complete file, addressed to R. Jno. Everett, Esq. 


Travertine Acenrs.—Wanted immediately, several suit- 
able persons to procure subscribers for this journal, to whom 
a liberal remuneration will be given for their trouble. 


Srconp Vorume.—Subseribers intending to discontinue 
at the close of the present year, are requested to inform the 
proprietor as soon as possible. All from whom we do not 
hear previously to the 31st instant, we shall consider as en- 
gaged for the second volume. Our readers will perceive by 
the accompanying prospectus, that next year this journal 
is to be enlarged, improved, and published weekly. It 
will consist of two general departments, each of which 
will usually occupy four pages. The first will be execlu- 
sively devoted to literature and seience; the last to appro- 
priate articles of general intelligence. ‘The quantity of 
matter in each number will exceed by at least one-third that 
contained in the present sheet, while the price to those who 
pay in advance will be increased only half a dollar. Any 
persons desirous of acting as agents, may obtain prospect- 
uses at the office, and will be allowed every sixth paper for 
themselves. 





ercise of the same prerogatives, as others; and the paths of} 





PROSPECTUS 
Of the Second Volume of the Literary Inquirer, to be Enlarged, 
Improved, and published Weekly, with the title of the 
LITERARY INQUIRER, 


AND REPERTORY OF LITERATURE, scrence, & GENERA INTELLIGENCE, 





The proprietors of the Literary Inquirer, encouraged by 
the extensive and rapidly increasing circulation of this jour- 
nal, and assured of the co-operation and support of many 
influential gentlemen in different sections of the country, 
propose to issue the second volume weekly, with such im- 
portant and valuable improvements, so considerable an in- 
crease in the quantity of matter, and at so small ar advance 
in price, as to rende. it one of the best and cheapest papers 
in Western New-York. 

It is the wish of the editors to secure for this journal an 
admission iato the temple of science, the mart of business, 
and the domestic circle;—to render it, in short, a ‘‘Reren- 
rory,”’ from the pages of which, the student, the merchant, 
and every member of a family, may derive appropriate in- 
formation and intellectual enjoyment. To aceomplish these 
objects, and to merit the support of an enlightened comuu- 
nity, neither pains nor expense will be spared; but every 
exertion shall be made to render this paper not only deser- 
ving of present perusal, but worthy of preservation for fh- 
ture reference on the various topics to which its columns 
will be devoted. 

Sytianes or Contexts. —The following brief summary 
of the important and interesting subjects to which the at- 
tention of the public will be invited, will give the reader 
some idea of the diversified instruction and enjoyment to 
be realized from the Literary Inquirer, and Repertory of 
Literature, Science, and General Intelligence: 

Under appropriate heads, and in type suitable to the na- 
ture of the subject, wiil be furnished—Original and Selected 
Tales, Biographical Memoirs of eminent persons, Poetry, 
Essays, &c.; Literary and Scientific Intelligence, including 
interesting extracts from thé ptoceedings of learned socie- 
ties; brief notices of new Publications; a carefully selected 
and neatly arranged compendium of the latest News—Do- 
mestic and Foreign; a summary of such passing events as 
shall be interesting to the general reader, &c. &e. 

Texms.—The second volume of the Literary Inquirer, 
and Repertory of Literature, Science, and General Intelli- 
gence, will be commenced on Wednesday, Jan. 1, 1834, 
and published weekly, on a super-royal sheet, of fine qual- 
ity, in quarto form, (same size and form as the New York 
Mirror,) making a yearly volume of four hundred and six- 
teen pages, which, at the end of the year, will be furnished 
with a title page and general index. 

The price of subscription will be Two Dollars per annum 
(fily-two numbers), in advance; Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents, within six months; or Three Dollars, at the end of 
the year. 

Lirerany Premivms.—With a view both to encourage 
the efforts of native genius, and to secure for the literary 
department a constant supply of original matter, premiums 
will be given from time to time for the best articles 
which shall be written for this paper. For contributions to 
the second volume, to be forwarded on or before the lagt 
day of the current year, the editors are induced to make the 
following liberal offers: 

A Gold Medal, or Fifty Dollars, to the writer of the best 
Tale, suitable for publication in this paper; a Gold Medal, 
or Twenty-five Dollars, to the writer of the best Poem, on 
any interesting and appropriate subject; and a Gold Medal, 
or Twenty-five Dollars, to the writerof the best Biographi 
cal Sketch of some eminent character. On the medals, 
should the successful competitors prefer them to their re- 
spective value in eash, will be engraven suitable inscrip- 
tions. 

A letter, containing the title of the article and the name 
and residence of the writer, should be enclosed, or sent se- 
parately, marked on the outside—‘ Name only.”’ 

All letters must be post-paid, and addressed to the pro- 
prietors, 


W. VERRINDER & 8S. G. BACON, 
Dee. 24, 1833. 177, Main-street, Buffalo. 








*.* A copy of the prospectus of our second volume will 
be left for signatures at the Book-store of A. W. Wirous, 
04, Main-street, Buffalo. 
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From the Western 
WINTER. 


Old Time hath laid his mantle by, 
Vis summer suit of gaudy green, 
With all its rich embru ‘tery, 

Of sunlight poured on rustic scene. 


No beast, or bird, in earth or sky, 
Whose voice doth now with gladness thrill; 
Sinee Time hath !aid bis mantle by, 
That gayly clad each grove and hill,— 
His summer euit of gaudy green, 
With all ite embroidery 





Monthly Magazine. 


River and fountain, brook and rill, 
Throuch leafless groves of sober grey, 
O’er frozen rock, and icy hill, 

Now hold their solitary way; 

And e’en the winds in sadness sigh, 
Since Time has laid his mantle by, 
His summer suit of living green, 
With all its rich embroidery. 


The birds have ceased their notes of love, 
And winged to sunnier climes their way; 
There is no music it the grove, 

No warmth nor beauty in the day. 
All nature droops, ali pleasures dic, 
Since Time hath fuid his mantle by, 
His summer suit of living green, 
With all its rich embroidery. 





a 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








From the Weotern Monthly Magazine. 
A WALK IN THE COUNTRY. 

It is indeed a dreary day. The sky entirely enveloped 
in mist, and the thick, foggy atmosphere dimining the de- 
lightful prospect, which our elevated situation would oth- 
erwise afford us—while the drizzling, interminable shower, 
confines us closely to the house, and precludes the possi- 
bility of enjoying our contemplated ramble. But let us 
display more of a philosophic spirit, than to allow circum- 
stances of such ordinary occurrence, to make us totally 
despair of amusement. Step here to my cabinet, and view 
for the hundredth time my little collection of birds, and 
let us see if we can not point out some object of curiosity, 
which may have previously eluded your observation. Ah, 
here is something to us. Observe, as | raise the feathers 
from the back of this duck, the little cylindrical substan- 
ces, which are scattered about in different parts of therm, 
and which you would suppose were detached portions of 
some of the feathers, were it not for their animated ap- 
pearance. Wutobserve them a little more closely, and you 
can plainly distinguish the head, and forepart of the body, 
the remainder being esconced in what appears to be its lit- 
tle habitation. Observe, as I advance the point of my 

neil towards this little fellow, who appears so voracious- 

y occupied, how timidly he retires within his strong-hold, 
having first taken the precaution to retain it in its place, by 
alittle cable of silk, which he has just spun, and which 
you may plainly perceive, from the retlection of the light, 
by placing your head where mine now is. We will take 
the liberty of removing this one, which has particularly 
attracted our notice, to the table, where we may observe 
him at our leisure. I see that this little dwelling has par- 
ticularly attracted your attention, and that you are won- 
dering how, and of what materials, it is composed; take 
this double convex lens, and advancing it to its focal dis- 
tance, observe those little, brilliant, varied protuberances, 
with which the exterior portion of his case is studded; you 
now perceive that they are simall portions of the feathers, 
on whieh we found him feasting so luxuriously, united, b 
some means or other, together. You observe, that. though 
arranged in no regular order, they nevertheless afford him 
a very beautiful and commodious habitation. But see, the 
little fellow has overcome his terror, and is thrusting his 
head forth to reconnoitre; see how bewildered he appears 
—probably, experiencing the same sensations that we 
should, were we suddenly transported to a strange, unin- 
habited country. Observe, how actively he courses his 
way over the green cloth, with which the table is covered, 
extending his body about the eighth of an inch beyond his 
little portal, seizing firmly hold of some of the fibres, of 
which the cloth is composed, and dragging by main 
strength his body and his honse after him. Yet, infer not, 
from the delicate appearance of our little friend's skin, 
that, dame Nature has acted unwisely, in the distribution 
of her gifls; that she has given him ‘the powers to con- 
struct a habitation, withéut the ability to bear it about with 
him, mall his peregrinations. If you think that little 
fellow is Weak, you are very mueh mistaken, for in propor- 
ton to his size, he is very considerubly stronger than your- 
self, and is gifted with an ample suflicieney of muscle for 
ail necessary purposes. ‘That little, industrious, active in- 
sect, Carries his house with him, wherever he goes, with 
infinitely more facility, than some of our dissipated ac- 
quaintances do their bloated and diseased carcases. 

: But I see that your curiosity, with regard to his case, is, 
in a degree satisfied, and that you have transferred your 
attention to the little architeet, himself; he is in every re- 
spect worthy of it. Observe, his method of moving js 
very singular, differing from all other inseets not belong- 
ing to his own genus; this is owing to his peculiar confor- 





mation; his body, as you may perceive, is composed of a 
series of rings, the intermediate spaces between which, he 


lean contract and expand, at pleasure; stretching his body, 


therefore, to its utmost extent, and seizing firmly hold of| 
some immovable object, he can, by contracting it, advance | 
|his load about half its len But let us commence at 
the beginning, and give the 
lorder; itis a brief one, and soon told. 


of our clothes, and all other articles composed of animal 
substances, though the mischief is all done, while in the 
condition of the little catterpillar before us, previous to its 
final transformation into the perfect state. The moth de- 
posits its cage, where Lastinct teaches it that its offsprin 

will find a sufiiciency 01 food. This is the only materna 

office which it performs, for its life, during the imago state, 
isabrief one It dies within a few days, and leaves its 
| young to the unassisted control of the extraordinary in- 
stinet, with which nature has endowed it. As soon as the 
life diffusing heat of summer has excited the little crea- 
ture before uve into existence, he commences the construc- 
‘tion of a habitation, similar to that of his parent, but dis- 
playing al) the varieties, which natural diversity in taste 
might suggest. He is a strict cconomist—for instead of 
casting aside, as useless, the garment which he had con- 
'siructed in infancy, and which he. in ashort time cutgrows, 
|he makes additions to it, correspondent to his increase in 
jsize. ‘To lengthen it, we may conceive to be an easy mat- 
ter, but to increase its width, calls for a greater exertion 
of ingenuity: for this purpose, with his sharp teeth he 
makes two incisions, one on each side of his garment; the 
parts wre thus separated from each other, and he fills up 
the intervening spaces with a web, composed of silk, and 
proportions of the article on which he is feeding. He then 
performs the same operation on the other extremity of his 
coat, and in this manner, renders the whole of it equal in 
width. He thus proceeds until the approach of cold wea- 
ther. 
utter impotency during that period, he selects some seclu- 
ded spot of security, carefully closes both ends of his habi- 


tiently awaits his approaching change. 
curs the sncceeding summer, when it issues, a perfect in- 
sect, gives buth to a succeeding generation, and dies. 

Let not your humanity be shocked with my proposal, 
but | ain about to suggest thet we should deprive him of 
the habitation which he has constructed with so much in- 
genuity and perseverance, and observe his operations in 
rabricating another; yet, if you have any conscientious 
scruples with regard to the legal or moral right, which we 


promise, thatif he have not a sufficient supply of silk, 


leave him in its unmolested possession. Ah, now we have 
him as naked, as when he came into the world—and as 
surprise, which the novelty of his situation must necessa- | 
rily excite, he will recommence his labors in the construc- 
tion of a new habitation. | 

You will find the same rule that ‘necessity is the great-| 
est incentive to exertion,’ so strikingly applicable to the | 
hnman family, equally true as regards himself; for the habi- 
tation which he will now construct, though displaying an 
equal degree of skill and labor, yet in consequence of ad-) 
ditional perseverance, will be formed in considerably less | 
time than was occupied in making the first. I doubt not, | 
that in three or four days at farthest, if he exercise his | 
wonted industry, that you will find him clothed with a| 
green garment, fabricated from the cloth of the table, on} 
which we will leave him 

We have now finished with our little friend, and I hope | 
that you have spent your time more agreeably than you! 
would have done, in railing at the dreary weather; if so, | 
we will continue our occupation, on some equaliy favora- | 
ble opportunity, and | hope that we may derive from our) 
ohervations both amusement and instruction; for the} 
yratitication which is afforded by researches of this descrip- | 
tion, will not be confined to the momentary amusement 
which is derived from an observation of the remarkable 
skill, which the whole insect world displays; the mind will 
be insensibly led to the contemplation of higher objects— 
for the transition from created things, to their creator, is 
easy and inevitable. The grander objects of nature, we| 
have been accustomed to regard since childhoo’, with awe 
and admiration. 








The fact, which philosophy teaches, that every twinkling 
orb, with which the heavens are studded, is but the centre | 
of a system like’ our own, governed by the same grand | 
laws, and inhabited by intelligences equally wonderful, | 
conveys to the mind the idea of infinity of power, and fills | 
us with unmingled sensations of awe and wonder. 

But when we descend to the consideration of the mi-| 
nuter creatures of our own globe, and observe the admira- 
ble provisions which have been made for their protection 
and gratification, during the brief hour of their existence, 
awe and wonder are not the only sensations which are ex- 
cited, for we adore the great and good Being, who has so 
lavishly bestowed his blessings on all animated nature. 











| 


‘gard in giving a practical argument to his theory. 
\ardson has clothed a hero in the richest garb of generosity, 
_while the author hi:nself would bestow but a sinall pittance 


lof 
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tation, which he secures witha ligature of silk, and pa-| 
This change oc-) 








: . . 7 Bye | their attention to the excellent, 
may have to eject him from his castlo, in ‘toto,’ I faithfully | the 
or, | for a school which will contain 235 volumes, amounting to 25,305 
that if he be too indolemtly disposed to form another, that | f 

will return to hin, the one of which | deprived him, and | wood engra 


soon as he recovers from the feelings of astonishment and | w 


MISCELLANY. 





Weactn axnp Wispom.—The wise man values wealth as 
a means of support, but the fool for the mere purpose of 
possession. as it follows that while one is its mas- 
ter, the other is its slave. Crates, a Theban philosopher, 


th. 
Thistory of our little friend, in| placed his money in the hands of another, that it might 
/ |not entice him from the study of philosophy—ordering 
He is the offspring of the little moth, which we obse. ve | that it should be given to his children if they happened to 
issuing from our cabinets and closets, during the summer be fools, for, said he, ‘‘should they be philosophers, they 
months, and to which, we justly attribute the destruction | will have no need of it.’’ 


Tuxory ap Practicr.—Man is fond of describing the 
benevolent nature of the human heart, but extremely nig- 
Rich- 


in money upon the poor Johnson, even though kindred ge- 
nius required his charity. 


Inssaprrants AF AN Oysten.—Observations with the mi- 
croscope have shown that the shell of an oyster is a world 
occupied by an innumerable quantity of small animals, 
compared to which the oyster itself is a colossus. The li- 
quid enclosed between the shells of the oyster contains a 
muiltitude of embryos, covered with transparent scales, 
which swim with ease. A hundred and twenty of these 
embryos, placed side by side, would not make an inch in 
breadth. This liquor contains, besides, a great variety of 
animalcule, five hundred times less in size, which give out 
vhosphoric light. Yet they are not the only inhabitants 
this dwelling: there are also three distinct species of 
worins. 








Vanietixs.—Folly consists in the drawing of false con- 
clusions from just principles, by which it is distinguished 
from madness, which draws just conclusions froin false 
principles. 

Always endeavor to learn something from the informa- 


When, aware of his approaching change, and of his “on of those thou conversest with; snd to put thy compa- 


/ny upon those subjects they are best able to speak of. 

If the talent of Ridicule were employed to laugh men 
out of vice and folly, it might be of some use to the world; 
but instead of this, we find that it is generally made use of 
to laugh men out of virtue and good sense, by attacking 
everything that is solemn and serious, decent and praise- 
worthy in human life. 


For the Literary Inquirer. 

To Sunday- School Teachers and Parents.—As many persons have 
occasion Wo select Sunday-Sehool Libraries, or make purchases of 
books for children in their own or other families, we would call 
cheap, and very popular works of 
American Sunday School Union. They can furnish a library 


pages, bound in funey colored leather backs and corners, with mar- 
These volumes contain 1500 steel, copperplate, and 

vings and maps, illustrating the various subjects of 

which the books treat. ‘The price of ‘ve complete set ix @41. 

Besides this library, the Union have published 103 smaller books 
in paper covers, containing 2056 pages, with a large number of 

ood cuts. A complete set of these costs $1.46. If bound they 
would make about ten or twelve volumes of uniform size. 

In the above are not included several volumes, which, on account 
of size, &c. are not placed in the regular series; such as the Bible 
Dictionary, Geography, Psalmody, Hymn Books, Biographical 
Dictionary, Union Questions, &c. : 

Nearly the whole of the books have been printed from stereotype 
plates, on good papers; many of them were written expressly for 
the Union, and all have been examined and approved by the com- 
mittee of publication, composed ofan equai number of the Baptist 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal churches. F 

For the sum of @42,46, the above 338 works can be procared by 
any Sunday School, and Sunday School Society, which will send a 
copy of its constitution, a list of officers, and an annual report to the 
American Sunday School Union, and thus become an auxiliary. 
They can be procured on the sane terms by an individual who is a 
member of the Society, purchasing for his own use or for gratui- 
tous distribution. ‘The terms for membership are for life @30, or $3 
annually, in which case they also reecive gratuitously a copy of the 
Sunday School Journal. 

In view of these facts, we may inquire hew many thousands of 
parents might place in their dwellings such a library; embracing 
matter adapted to all ages, from the youngest child that ean read 
to the parents and domestics of the household! How many thou, 
sand little companies of youth mightjoin and purchase a complete 
library for their amusement and instruction! How many thousand 
sets should be required by Sunday schools, by common schools 
by public schools, by apprentices’ libraries, by men of property, 
for gratuitous distribution, by ministers and pious visitors of the 
poor and the rich, for the comfort and benefit of the families and in- 
dividuals they go amongst! 

Orders, with particular directions as to the mode ofconveying the 
books, will meet with prompt attention, ifaddressed to Faepenicn 
W. Porter, Corresponding Secretary, American Sunday School 
Union, No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ble covers, 


The second volume of the Literary Inquirer, enlarged, improved 
and published weekly, with the title of “Literary Inquirer, and Re. 
pertory of Literature, Science, and General Intelligence,” will be 
commenced on New-Year'’s Day, S34, and continued every sub- 
sequent Wednesday. It will be printed on a supor-royal sheet, of 
fine quality, in quarto form, (same size and form as the New York 
Mirror,) making @ yearly volume of four hundred and sixteen pa- 
ges, which, at the end of the year, will be furnished with a title 
page and general index. 

This journal will embrace original and selected Tales, 
phical Sketches, Poetry, Essays, &c.; Litcrary and Seientitic In- 
telligence; a compendium ofthe latest News—domestic and foreign; 
a Summary of Passing Events, &c. &c. P 

The price of subscription will be only Two Dollars per annur 
(fifty-two numbers,) in advance; Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, 
within six months; or Three Dollars at the end of the year. , 

All letters must be post-paid and andressed to the proprietors, W. 
Verrinder & S. G. Bacon, 177, Main street, Builalo. ; 

END OF VOL. I. 
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